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EDUCATION. don, as it appeared in the last Mercury, to which we| Messrs. Smith and Dolier had the honour and gratifica- 
= = shall append an editorial article on the same sub- | "28 of receiving the following letter :— 
: : : ss siaahhe Uicok dah the pid MRA. “ Brighton, Jan. 1, 1831. 
IMPROVEMENTS IN EARLY BDUCATION. | 16° “tom the Landen eer “ GenTLeEMEN,—Hlaving submitted your Memorial to the 
r ie —-- King and to the Queen, I am honored by their Majesties’ 


About three years ago, Mr. Dolier, an inventive 
and self-taught individual, waited upon us to exhi- 
bit and explain some very ingenious contrivances for 
facilitating the attainment of a knowledge of arith- 
metic, writing, and drawing. Amongst the latter 
was a white slate, which has been subsequently so 
much improved upon by its persevering inventor 
that it may now be confidently pronounced to be the 
most perfect article of the kind ever produced by 
human art. 

A few interviews with Mr. Dolier thoroughly 
convinced us of the intrinsic merit of his inventions, 
although some of them were at that time in a crude 
state compared with that which they have subse- 
quently attained. Under the confident persuasion 
that these inventions contained the germ of future 
perfection, we lent him assistance to bring his plans 
to maturity. 

Considerable sums of money and much time 
have necessarily been expended in the uphill work 
of gradual improvement, until, at length, public and 
royal patronage have been the result of long per- 
severance. 

Mr, John Smith, whe, from the commencement of 
our acquaintance with Mr. Dolier, has rendered 
that gentleman the most essential service in im- 
proving his apparatus, has been, for some time back, 
engaged in preparing a course of lectures on carly 
education, illustrated by some original treatises on 
the subject. By incorporating Mr. Dolier’s plans 
with his own, and bringing them in that mode be- 
fore the public, he has obtained for them a much 
gteater share of public notice and patronage than 
they could ever have obtained by any other means. 
The success of Mr. Smith’s lectures in Liverpool 
and elsewhere, is a matter of too much notoriety to 
require any detailed account of their nature, or their 
claims to public approval. 

It will be seen by the following documents, that 
the lectures have stood the scrutinizing test of a 
uetropolitan ordeal, and we may now say with con- 
fdence—Finis coronat opus. ts 


We shall here lay before our readers a brief notice 
ofthe success of Messrs, Smith and Dolier in Lon- 


ROYAL AUDIENCE TO MESSRS. SMITH AND DOLIER, 
AT THE COURT AT BRIGHTON, 

We last week traced the successful progress of Messrs. 
Smith and Dolier up to the appointment of an inter. 
view with his Majesty’s Private Secretary at the Palace at 
Brighton. ‘To that interview, which took place on Wed- 
nesday week, in presence of several distinguished person- 
ages, Messrs. Smich and Dolier bore powerful letters of 
introduction ; and it terminated so satisfactorily that Sir 
Herbert Taylor most readily took charge of a memorial 
to their Majesties on the subject of Messrs. Smita and 
Dolier’s system and inventions, and soliciting the honour 
of an audience of their Majesties. The time of the King 
being much occupied, the Queen was pleased to honour 
tlie memorial by her attention, and Sir Herbert ‘Taylor 
communicated to Messrs. Smith and Dolier that her 
Majesty had fixed upon one o'clock on Friday for their 
attendance upon her Majesty in the Pavillion. On ar. 
riving at the time appointed, those gentlemen were 
agreeably surprised to find that her Majesty had invited a 
numerous party on the occasion ; tlie carriages of many of 
the nobility not resident within the Palace were setting 
down company; Prince George of Cambridge was sum- 
moned from his sports on the Jawn; and Messrs. Smith 
and Dolier were ushered into the Royal Drawing-room, 
where their lecture desk was already placed upon one ot 
the magnificent tables. The nobility and gentry were ase 
sembling in the splendid apartment, and ina few mo- 
ments her Majesty, attended by a large party, appeared, 
and, after affectionately saluting one or two of the ladies as 
she passed along, advanced to the table, and in the most 
gracious manner entered into conversation with Messrs. 
Smith aint Dolier. Those gentlemen had then the honour 
of addressing her Majesty and the Court, explaining their 
system and inventions for improving the education of 
youth of the higher classes. Her Majesty took so lively 
an interest in the details, minutely examining and trying 
each of the inventions as they were introduced, that she 
stood at the lecture-table during the whole audience, 
which lasted more than an hour, She often expressed her 
admiration, and seemed particularly struck with the beauty 
of the white slate when she proceeded to make a pencil 
sketch upon it. Prince George and many of the nobility 
were equally attracted with it, as several of the tablets 
soon bore graphic testimony. His Royal Highness’s tutors 
also closely examined all the inventions, and followed her 
Majesty’s example in giving orders for supplies of them. 
Several interesting circumstances occurred upon this occa- 
sion, which we have not room here to detail, (but which 
Messrs. Smith and Dolier intend to put on record, to- 
gether with many previous incidents, for the gratification 
of their friends ;) and the audience terminated in her 
Majesty graciously intimating her willingness to patronize 
the system and inventions. Subsequently Sir Herbert 
Taylor formally b-ought the subject under the considera- 


commands to acquaint you that they are pleased to grant 
their patronage to your undertaking, 
“*T have the honour to be, Gentlemen, 
** Your most obedient servant, 
(Signed) “iH. TAYLOR. 

Messrs. Smith and Dolier.” 

We shall now transcribe the article from the Len- 
don Examiner of Jan, 2, 1831. 

A few days ago, the members of the City of Lon 
don Literary and Scientific Institution, in Alders 
gate-street, were favoured with two excellent Lee. 
tures on Early Education, by Mr. John Smith, of 
Liverpool. ‘The theatre was crowded; and the 
interest which the subject appeared to excite was in 
itself an extremely gratifying circumstance. 

Adverting to the laudable endeavours that have 
been made in the instruction of the poor, he expressed 
his surprise that the middling and richer classes 
should still trudge on the old and worn-out road, 
instead of availing themselves of the improvements 
which the schools for the poor, and especially 
the infant schools, have adopted, and which must 
eventually raise the indigent to, at least,an equality 
of intellect with the opulent. From infant schools, 
indeed, he expected a great moral revolution among 
the poorer classes. ‘l'eachers, he continued, are 
often blamed for not doing the parents’ duty ; and 
parents even expect wonders from the master, whom 
they are, nevertheless, effectually counteracting by 
alternately over-indulging, thwarting, and beating 
their children. A servant maid is not good enough 
for acook ; she cannot even be trusted as house. 
maid; so she is engaged at low wages in the nur- 
sery, because any one will do to look after the 
children. On the same principle, a silly book that 
would be received with contempt or disgust by a 
grown-up person, is thought quite good enough for 
achild. By dint of such treatment, and by the idea 
that education consists of tasks and lessons only, the 
intellectual and moral faculties of the child can 
hardly fail of being greatly perverted. Several 
curious instances were adduced of permanent in- 
jury to the morals and intellect, occasioned by ex- 
travagant or frightful stories told to children. 

He next remarked on two very different modes of 
education, which were placed at the top and bottom 
of the scale, viz. the rod, and excitement of correct 
moral feeling, by inducing the child to perceive and 
estimate the consequences of his actions. By the 
rod, wrong becomes associated with punishment and 
escape. With the rod we say we correct the childs 
but does the rod correct the child’s judgment? The 








tion of both their Majesties ; and on the following morning 
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rance or wantonness, the proper corrective of which 
is knowledge; but what knowledge can be commu- 
nicated by a blow? Misdeeds, therefore, when not 
found out, are not considered evil by the child. We 
are told in Scripture to train the child in the way 
he should go; but the ignorance or brutality of 
parents and masters converts the text into “ Flog 
the child into the way he should go,” &e. ; and we 
are daily suffering from its effects. 

Our system of rewards attracted Mr. Smith’s 
especial animadversion. A prize for a good action, 
such as a shilling which he saw given toa child for 
telling the truth, is calculated, he considered, to 
destroy those feelings of delight in doing the good 
action which, in the majority of cases, can be the 
only immediate reward, and to substitute the ex- 
pectation of a special reward for each good deed,— 
thus making the reward received the standard of the 
propriety of the action. After stating and illus 
trating several other points connected with moral 
education, he proceeded to remark how great a 
pleasure good teaching is to the instructor, as well 


gas to the pupil, and whata dreary and formidable 


task the bad or the stupid instructor finds in his 
profession. After dwelling on the necessity of 
children mixing in society, and being treated as 
rational beings, if we would prepare them for that 
world in which they must hereafter act, he detailed 
the injurious effects of bribes and threats, and en- 
tered into some explanation of the means by which 
pocket-money may be most beneficially employed in 
teaching the real use of money, and the mode and 
habit of keepingan accountof it. He then described 
the inventions of himself and Mr. Dolier, for teach. 
ing several of the ordinary branches of education 
more thoroughly, cheaply, and quickly, than is at 
present done,—for Macadamizing, as it were, the 
paths of education, and laying down railways to en- 
sure the rapid progress of the human intellect. The 
mode of teaching reading is as follows :—A_ box is 
provided with cells, each of which contains a num- 
ber of some one of the capital and small letters, and 
also of figures and points; the letters, &c. are made 
of board or card. Little children are given three, 
viz. A, B, C, to play with fora day, and thus become 
familiar with them: three more ure then given, and 
so on. Useful sounds, as to go, my, are afterwards 
given, and put together by the child, and then longer 
words are given as puzzles. The nine figures are 
then explained, and arithmetic is thus commenced, 
the pupils exchanging numbers with each other, as 
S against 3 and 2. This being accomplished, sen- 
tences are required to be put up with the letters, 
and contests ensue as to who shall put them up 
most quickly. Mr. Smith recommended the analy- 
sis of words and sentences as practised in the Edin- 
burgh Sessional School, whereby a child soon ac- 
quires a knowledge of grammar without rules or 
books, of which he gave many examples. Simply 
to learn by rote grammar rules is miserable drivel- 
ling; and even if the child did understand them, 
which is a rare case, would that teach him to read, 
write, and speak his own language correctly, fluently, 
and with spirit?) Nothing but varied exercise and 
practice will do this, and grammar may then be 
ecplained with advantage. A noun having been 


explained, and examples given, the child is required 
to point out all the nouns he meets; each of the 
other parts of speech is treated in a similar way. 
Another mode adopted by Mr. Smith is to paste the 


misconduct of a child arises generally from igno- 





name of each of the parts of speech on one of the 
notes of a glass harmonicon, the pupil being re- 
quired to strike the proper note as each word of a 
sentence is uttered. A further ingenious mode of 
familiarizing youth with grammar, called the Gram- 
matical Picture, was also explained, of which, as 
well as of the former exercises, an account may be 
found in his “Key to Reading.” The improve- 
ments in teaching penmanship consisted, First, of 
copy-books ruled in very peculiar ways, so as to 
form the hand and eye in each size of writing ; 
Second, of an instrument for ruling them ; Third, 
of ink that can be rubbed out at once, in case of 
mistake, and with which one book may, therefore, 
be written over several times,—a new kind of white 
surface for drawing, sketching, and writing upon, 
as pleasant as the finest drawing paper, and from 
which erasures may be made as from the common 
slate, the purposes of which it answers in a superior 
degree, was also shown. The improvements in 
arithmetic consist of an ingenious and simple con- 
trivance, easily understood when seen, but difficult 
to explain without plates, which precludes the ne- 
cessity of the child writing down any figures but the 
result of his operations, whieh provides an endless 
varicty of sums, and shows at once if the operation 
is performed correctly. This invention prevents 
no mental discipline, but saves long and irksome 
drudgery on the part of the pupil and of his teacher. 
Mr. Smith concluded by pointing out the advan- 
tages of mnemonics and of mental arithmetic. ‘The 
time saved by the adoption of these methods would 
suffice for familiarizing children with the mineral, 
vegetable, and animal objects around them, for 
giving them a tolerable knowledge of natural phi- 
losophy and chemistry, and some acquaintance with 
the common remedies for all ordinary accidents, as 
cuts, burns, bruises, colds, &c. Thus, he contends, 
will a desire and relish for information be excited, 
the existence of which is far more valuable than all 
the education now given. Indeed, the pleasure with 
which knowledge, if rightly communicated, is in- 
variably received by a tolerably educated child, is 
convincing evidence of the folly of the mechanical 
and rote systems of instruction, and, above all, of 
that hateful practice of setting tasks as a punish- 
ment for offences. 
The lecture was warmly applauded. 





THE BOUQUET. 
“I have here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 











THE DEMON SHIP—THE PIRATE OF THE 
MEDITERRANEAN, 
. 
(Concluded from our last.) 

Day after day passed away, and still we were the mise- 
rable, half-starved, half-suffocated, though unknown 
prisoners of this Demon gang, holding our lives, as it 
were, by a thread, hanging, with scarce the distance of a 
pace, between time and eternity, and counting every pro- 
longed moment of our existence as a miracle. Girod at 
this period rarely dared to visit us. He came only when 
the business of the ship actually sent him. The cabin 
above was now occupied at night by the Captain and some 
of his most depraved associates, so that small alleviation 
of our fears—small relaxation from our comfortless posi- 
tion—small occasion of addressing a few consolatory words 
to each other, was afforded us either by day or by night. 
At length I began to fear that Margaret would sink under 





the cunfined air and the constant excitement. Her breath 


became short and difficult. The blood passed through 
her veins in feverish, yet feeble and intermittent pulsation, 
It was agony indeed to feel her convulsed frame, and 
hear her faintly-drawn and dying breath, and know that 
I could not carry her into the reviving breezes of heaven, 
nor afford a single alleviation of her suffering, without at 
once snapping that thread of life which was now wearing 
away by a slow and lingering death. At length her Tespis 
ration began to partake of the loud and irrepressible cha. 
racter which is so often the precursor of dissolution. She 
deemed her hour drawing on, yet feebly essayed, for my 
sake, to stifle those last faint moans of expiring nature 
which might betray our concealment. I became sensible 
that the latter could not much longer remain a secret, and, 
with a strange calmness, made up my mind to the coming 
decisive hour. I supported Margaret’s head, poured a 
faltering prayer into her dying ear, wiped the death.dews 
from her face, and essayed to whisper expressions of deep 
and unutterable affection. Happily for us there was such 
a tempest of wind and sea as drowned, in its wild warfare, 
the expiring sighs of Margaret. At this moment Girod 
descended to the hold. He put his finger on his lips sig. 
nificantly, and then whispered in French—‘* Courage— 
Rescue! There is a sail on our weather bow. She is yet 
in the offing. Our Captain marks her not; but I have 
watched her some time with a glass, and if she be nota 
British sloop of war, my eyes and the glass are deceivers 
together.” I grasped Margaret’s hand. She faintly 
returned the pressure, but gently murmured, ‘* Too late.” 
Ere the lapse of a moment it was evident that our possible 
deliverer was discovered by the Demon crew, for we could 
hear by the bustle of feet and voices that the ship was 
being put about; and the ferocious and determined voice 
of the buccaneer chief was heard, even above the roar of 
the tempest, giving prompt and fierce orders to urge on 
the Demon. Girod promised to bring us more news, and 
quitted us. The rush of air into the hold seemed to have 
revived Margaret, and my hopes began to rise. Yet it 
was too soon evident that the motion of the vessel was 
increased, and that the crew were straining every nerve to 
avoid our hoped-for deliverer. After a while, however, 
the stormy wind abated; the ship became steadier, and 
certainly made less way in the waves. A voice over our 
head said distinctly in French—‘* The sea is gone down, 
and the sloop makes signal to us to lay to.”” A quarter of 
an hour elapsed, and the voice again said, ** The sloop 
chases us!” Oh! what inexpressibly anxious moments 
were those. I felt that aid must come, and come speedily, 
or it would arrive too late. We could discover, from the 
varying cries on the deck, that the sloop sometimes gained 
on the Demon, while at others the pirate got fearful head 
of her pursuer. At length Girod descended to the hold. 
** The die is cast !”” he said in his native language. “The 
sloop gains fast on us. We are about to clear the deck for 
action.”—* God be praised,” I ejaculated.—** Amen!” 
responded a faint and gentle voice.—** Do not praise Him 
too soon,” said Girod, shrugging his shoulders; ‘* our 
Captain is preparing for a victory. The Demon has mas 
tered her equals, ay, and her superiors, and this sloop is 
our inferior in size and numbers. The Captain does not 
even care to come to an accommodation with her. He 
has hoisted the Demon flag, and restored her name to 
the stern.”—“ But has his motley crew,” whispered [, 
anxiously, ** ever encountered a British foe of equal 
strength ?"—** I cannot tell—I cannot tell; I have been 
in her but a short time, and will be out of her on the first 
occasion,” said Girod, as he hastily quitted us. We now 
heard all the noise of preparation for an engagement. 
The furniture was removed from the cabin above us, and 
the cabin itself partially thrown open to the deck. Cannon 
were lashed and primed; concealed port-heles opened, 
and guns placed at them. Seeing ultimate escape impos 
sible, the Captain took in sail, and determined to give his 
vessel the advantage of awaiting the foe in an imposing 
state of preparation for action. He harangued his men 





in terms calculated to arouse their brute courage, add 
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excite their cupidity. I confess I now almost began to 
tremble fot the gallant little vessel, whose crew seemed 
thus bravely pressing on to their own destruction ; I began 
to fear that they would be powerless to rescue her in whose 
life my own seemed to be bound up. But what were my 
feelings when I heard the Captain retire to that part of the 
vessel which had been the Countess’s cabin, and there 
take a solemn and secret oath of his principal shipmates, 
that they would, if they were boarded by a successful 
enemy, scuttle the Demon, and sink her, and her crew, 
and her captors, in onecommon grave. It appeared, then, 
that either the failure or the success of the sloop would 
alike seal our destruction. 

Not a ray of light now penetrated through the chinks 
of the trap-door ; and from the heavy weights which had 
fallen over it, I was inclined to think that shot, or even 
cannon-balls, had been placed over the mouth of our 
prison. We might, therefore, in vain attempt to show 
ourselves, or make our voices heard amid the din of war, 
should our allics (doomed to a watery tomb even in the 
midst of conquest) prove victorious. Yet condemned, as 
we seemed, alike by the fall or the triumph of our self- 
supposed murderers, there was something in the oath 
imposed by the Captain which, as it showed a fecling of 
doubt as to the result, inspired me with hope. Besides, 
the noise of preparation for action had in it something 
inspiriting to my ear; and as it effectually drowned every 
other sound, I drew Margaret from behind the sacking 
into the most roomy part of our wooden dungeon ; endea- 
voured, by fanning her with her kerchief, to create a little 
freshness of air around her; and spoke to her aloud, in 
the voice of hope and courage. It was a terrible thing, 
in such an anxious moment, to be unable to see or hear 
distinctly aught on which our fate depended. I listened 
anxiously for a signal of the sloop’s nearing us. At length 
a ship-trumpet, at a distance, demanded, safe and unhurt, 
the persons of Colonel Francillon, the Countess of Falcon- 
dale, and two female domestics. It was then evident that 
the pirate’s stratagem at Malta had transpired. The 
Demon’s trumpet made brief and audacious reply, ‘* Go 
seek them at the bottom of the sea.’” A broadside from 
the sloop answered this impudent injunction, and was 
followed by a compliment in kind from the Demon, evi- 
dently discharged from a greater number of guns. The 
volleys continued. Our vessel reeled to and fro, and 
ometimes half rose out of the water with the violence of 
the shocks she received. I heard her masts cracking, and 
her timbers flying in every direction. Yet still her men 
continued their yell of triumph, and her guns seemed to 
be served with as much spirit as ever. At length the 
firing on both sides seemed to slacken. One of the vessels 
was evidently approaching the other for the purpose of 
boarding. But which was the successful adventurer? 
My heart almost ceased to beat with intense expectation. 
The heavy grinding of the two ships against each others’ 
sides was soon heard; and, not an instant after, the shouts 
of the sloop’s crew rose triumphantly over our heads. 
Long and desperately raged the combat above us; but 
the pirates’ yell waxed fainter and fainter 5 while the vic- 
torious shouts of the British seamen, mixed with the fre- 
quent and fearful cry, ** No quarter, no quarter to the 
robbers !’? became each instant louder and more trium- 
phant. At length every sound of opposition from the 
Demon crew seemed almost to cease. But there was still 
80 much noise on deck, that I in vain essayed to make my 
voice heard ;—and for the trap-door, it defied all my 
efforts—-it was immoveable. At this crisis, the ship, 
which had hitherto been springing and reeling with the 
fierce fire she had received from her adversary, and the 
motion of her own guns, suddenly began to settle into an 
awful and suspicious quiescence. But the victors were 
apparently too busy in the work of retribution to heed this 
strange and portentous change. J perceived, however, 
only too clearly that the Demon was about finally to settle 
for sinking. After the lapse of a few seconds, it seemed 
that the conquerors themselves became at last aware of the 
treacherous gulph that was preparing to receive them ; 


and a hundred voices exclaimed, ** To the sloop !—to the 
sloop! The ship is going down—the ruffians are sinking 
her!” I now literally called out until my voice became 
a hoarse scream. I struck violently against the top of our 
sinking dungeon. I pushed the trap-door with my whole 
force. All was in vain.—I heard the sailors rushing 
eagerly to their own vessel, and abandoning that of the 
Pirates to destruction. I took Margarct’s hand, and held 
it up towards heaven, as if it could better than my own 
plead there for us. All was silent. Not a sound was 
heard in the once fiercely-manned Demon, save the rush- 
ing of the waters in at the holes where she had been scut- 
tled by her desperate crew. It almost seemed that— 
determined not to survive her capture—she were eager to 
suck in the billows which would sink her to oblivion. At 
last, as if she had received her fill, she began to go down 
with a rapidity which seemed to send us, in an instant, 
many feet deeper beneath the waves, and I now expected 
every moment to hear them gather over the deck, and 
then overwhelm us for ever. I uttered a prayer, and 
clasped Margaret in my arms. But no voice, no sigh, 
proceeded from the companion of my grave. Her hand 
was cold, and her pulse quiet; and I deemed that the 
spirit had warred with, and overcome its last enemy, ere 
our common grave yawned to receive us. 

Voices were heard; weights seemed to be removed from 
the trap-door! It was opened; and the words ‘* Good 
Heaven ! the fellow is right; they are here, sure enough !"’ 
met my almost incredulous ear. I beheld a British officer, 
a sailor or two, and Girod with his hands tied behind him. 
I held up my precious burthen, who was received into the 
arms of her compatriots, and then, like one in a dream, 
sprang from my long prison. Perhaps it might be well 
that Margaret’s eye was half closed in death at that mo- 
ment, for the deck of the sinking Demon offered no spec- 
tacle for woman’s eye. There lay the mangled bodies of 
our late dreaded jailers, their fast-stiffening countenances 
still retaining, in cold death itself, that expression of 
daring and brute ferocity which seemed effaceable only by 
the absolute decomposition of their hardened features. I 
shall never forget the scene of desolation presented by that 
deck, lying like a vast plank or ratt of slaughtered bodies, 
almost level with the sea, whose waters dashed furiously 
over it, and then receding from their still ineffectual 
attempt to overwhelm the vessel, returned all dyed with 
crimson to the ocean; while the sun, setting in a stormy 
and angry sky, threw his rays—for the last time—in lurid 
and fitful gleams on the ruined Demon. 

A deep, and, as it seemed, long-pent sigh escaped from 
the bosom of Margaret when the fresh breath of heaven 
first played on her white cheek. I would have thanked 
her brave deliverers—have gazed on her to see if life still 
returned—but the sea was gaining fast on us, and I had 
lost the free use of my limbs by my lengthened and 
cramped confinement. To one human being, however, I 
did not forget my gratitude. As we hurriedly prepared 
to spring into the boat, I saw that Girod’s pinioned mem- 
bers refused him the prompt aid necessary for effecting 
his escape in such a moment. I returned, seized a bloody 
cutlass that lay on deck, and, without leave of the officer, 
cut at once through the bonds which confined our first 
deliverer.—** This man,” I said, as we seated ourselves, 
*¢ has been the instrument of Heaven for our preservation. 
I will make myself answerable for his liberty and kind 
treatment.” Girod seized my hand, which received a pas- 
sionate Gallicsalute. Our sailors now rowed hard to avoid 
being drawn into the vortex of the sinking ship. Merciful 
God! we were then out of the Demon! I supported 
Margaret in my arms; and as I saw her bosom again 
heave, a renewed glow of hope rushed to my heart. 

We had not been on board the sloop many minutes ere, 
slowly and awfully, the Demon sank to the same eternal 
grave to which she had so often doomed her victims. We 
saw the top of the mainmast, which had borne her fatal flag 
above the waters, tremble like a point on their very surface, 
and then vanish beneath them. A frightful chasm yawned 
for a moment—it was then closed by the meeting waves, 
which soon rolled peacefully over the vessel they had en- 





gulphed ; and the Demon, so long the terror of the seas 
and the scourge of mariners, disappeared for ever. 


_. Here abruptly terminated my relative’s narration ; and 
if any reader should have felt just sufficient interest in it 


| to wonder whether Margaret died, and whether Colonel 


Francillon attended her funeral as chief-mourner; or 
whether, after all, she recovered, and was married to the 
Colonel,—I can only briefly say, that the sloop put into 
Naples, where the Countess was soon placed under a skil- 
ful physician. He pronounced her case hopeless, and my 
relative had only the melancholy satisfaction of reflecting 
that her dying hour would be peaceful, and her lovely 
remains honoured by Christian burial. She passed from 
the hends of her physician into those of the British Ambas« 
sador’s chaplain; but I do not think it could have been 
for the purpose of religious interment—as I enjoyed, for 
nearly torty years after this period, the inestimable privi- 
lege of calling the Colonel and the Countess my revered 
father and mother ! 











NUMEROUS FRAUDS having been practised on the 
Public by unprincipled Shopkeepers, in imposing Base iMi- 
TATIONS Of MACASSAR OIL of injurious qualities, instead 
of the Genuine, 

A. ROWLAND anp SON, 
Sole Proprictors of the Genuine, 
Desirous of protecting the Public from Impositions, reapeet- 
fully solicit Ladies and Gentlemen, on purchasing, not te 
take any without being inclosed with a Pamphlet in a 
Wrapper, Sealed ateach end with the Nameand Address, 
and signed on the Label in Red. 

“A. ROWLAND and SON, 20, HATTON-GARDEN,” 
countersigned ‘ ALEX. ROWLAND,” Price 3s, 6d.. 7a, 
10s, 6d., and 21s. per bottle.—All other Prices, or without 
the Wrapper, are Counterfeits, 

This Oil is composed of Vegetable ingredients, and pre 
serves the Hair, to the latest period of life—promotes a luxw 
riant growth; produces lasting and beautiful Curls, which 
damp weather or exercise cannot affeet; renders Hair that 
is harsh and dry, soft, silky, glossy, elegant, and beautiful; 
is invaluable in the Nursery, as due attention to Children’s 
Hair is of the greatest importance; produces WHISKERS, 
EYEBROWS, &e. 

The SKIN and COMPLEXION protected from Cold Winds 
and Damp Atmospheres, by 
ROWLAND'S KALYDOR, 
which possesses properties of surprisingenergy,!n producing 
delicate White Neck, Hands, and Arms, and imparting a 

beautiful juvenile bloom to the complexion, 

By its soothing and ameliorating properties it Immediately 
allays the smarting irritability of the skin produced by Cold 
Winds or damp atmosphere; assuages Inflammation; heals 
harsh and rough Skin; removes Cutaneous Eruptions, and 
produces a beautiful Complexion; it affords soothing relief 
to Ladies nursing their Offspring in healing Soreness; and 
Gentlemen, after shaving, will find it allay the smarting 
pain, and render the Skin smooth and pleasant: thus to the 
Traveller, whose avocations expose him to various changes 
of weather, it provesan infallible specific, a prompt resource, 
and, as conducing to comfort, a pleasing appendage and in- 
valuable acquisition. 

Sold in Half-pints at 4s. 6d. each, and Pints at 8s. 6d. each. 

CAUTION.—To prevent Imposition, and by authority ef 
the Hon. Commissioners of Stamps, the Name and Address 
of the Proprietor is engraved on the Government Stamp, 
affixed on the Cork of each genuine Bottle. 

A. ROWLAND and SON, 20, Hatton-garden, 

The GENUINE is Sold by Mr. Danson, Perfumeyr, 46, Bold- 
street; Mr. Rennie, Perfumer, 70, Lord-street; Mr. Tetley, 
Perfumer, 49, Chureb-street; Mr. Gore, Printer, Castle 
strect; E. Bradford, Old Haymarket, and 52, Riehmond- 
row; Mr. Newland, Mr. Shirley, and Mr. Whittaker, Per- 
furmers, Liverpool; Mr. Bowden, Perfumer, and Mr. Wil- 
liams, Perfumer, Chester; and by all Perfumers and Medi- 
cine Venders throughout Europe. 





METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. 


(From the Liverpool Courier.) 























% Barometer Exireme| Thermo-| Extreme] State of Remarks 
at during meter & |Meat du Wind at 
Noon. Night. |Morning.|ring Day,| at Noon. Noon. 
Dee. | 
29 29 40} 31 OO} 32 OO} 38 O Ss. Fair 
30 | 29 37] 32 0} 35 Of} 39 OF} S.S.E. |Rain 
Pe. 29 10} 33 0; 39 O} 43) O|N.N.W. Rain. 
an.) 
1 '29 50} 35 O| 37 O| 39 O S. |Cloudy. 
2/29 48; 36 O| 41 0] 44 O} S. |Cloudy. 
3 29 60/ 39 O; 41 O|] 43 O| S.S.E. Rain. 
4 (29 70! 35 O!} 36 Of 37 Of S.S.E. |Cloudy. 





30th, One, p.m. snow.—31st, Heavy rain during night. 
January 2, Rain during night. 


REMARKS FOR DECEMBER. 
Monthly mean of atmospherical pressure, 29:49; mean 
temperature,—extreme during night, 35:01; eight, a.m, 
87:10; noon, 39:30; extreme during day, 42:03; general 
mean, 38:15; maximum of temperature, (9th,) 47,— 
1829, 52,—1828, 58; minimum of ditto, (24th,) 23,— 
1829, 26,—1828, 35; prevailing winds, easterly. 





Summary of the weather.—12 days fair, 12 cloudy, 
6 rain, 1 stormy. 








_THE KALET! DUST OPE. 
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ca a — a ee ose a z 7 
; L LIN ES Italian she must know a fend, nor needs banish 
I Po t. eet AS ' ADDRESSED TO A YOUNG LADY, WHO INSISTED UPON THE | Whatever acquaintance she may have with Spanish; 
Y . . = 
i d oF yc rs xt) RN, » Se y AUTHOR WRITING SOME VERSES IN HER ALBUM. Nor would there be harm in a trifle of German, 
, : va = 
| lp ‘s) 7 i ——- - In the absence, that is, of the master, Von Her mann, 
' . 4 v My dear Elizabeth, I vow, The harp and piano—cela va sans dire— 
! That, never in my life, till now With thorough bass, too, on the plan of Logier. 
Did aught from my poor pen appear In drawing in pencil, and chalks, and the tinting 
! — secon! . ee ae In Album or in Souvenir; That’s called Oriental, she must not be stint in: 
| My muse did never yet presume She must pint upon paper, and satin, and velvet; 
To enter Lady's drawing room; And if she knows gilding, she'll not need to shelve it. 
1 POLTRY. But thus solicited by you, Dancing, of course, with the newest gambades, 
{ I needs must hazard my debut; The Polish mazurka, and best gallopades; 
{ And though not to the task aw fui, Arithmetic, history joined with chronology, 
! i Thus, in sincerity, oe pray j;— F Heraldry, botany, writing, conchology, 
a. That Providence, ‘midst every ill, Grammar, and satin stitch, netting, geography, 
j THE OLD YEAR AND THE NEW. May comfort and protect you still, Astronomy, use of the globes, and cosmography, 
: fi May pure, domestic joys, my friend, ’T were also as weil she should be Calisthenieal, 
——_—-~ “4 ii ‘or 9, > . a . . 
i Smiling on you and your's attend; That her charges’ young limbs may be pliant to ang call, 
i » joy wlls are ringing av j ren nce sti , re Nie . mak 
| ' The J ¥ ous bells are ringing loud May inward peace still on you wait, Their health, play and studies, and moral condition, 
! nt anal farewell to the year, : 4 In each vicissitude of fate; Must be superintended without intermission: 
i i ane rime _ de nd uns rae ws OWE And when from earthly cares you rest At home, she must all habits cheek that disparage, 
To greet his “infant _ May you be number'’d with the blest! : And, when they go out, must attend to their carriage, 
Sul revelry ber Gammetar Gow, Liverpool, New Year's Day, 1831. tz Mer faith must be orthodox—temper most pliable— 
shigh,¢ ight! aze; 7 P 
Bids high, es brightly bl a 4 Health govod—and reference quite undeniable. 
And Beauty binds her snowy brow These are the principal matters—Au reste, 
j With chaplet, fair, of bays TRUTH, YOUTH, AND AGE, Address, Bury-street, Mrs. General Peste. 
if rs : _— 
if The cup is pledged, and gaily quaffed, - : . “ * * * * ry 
i Tis Love, and Friendship’s hour; (From Beauties of the Mind ) As the sa/ary's moderate none need epply 
| i And Memory mingles in the draught be tidintes Harn, Who more on that point than on comfort rely. 
; With soul-subduing power; 
And, ah! how sweet the wine cup pressed TRUTU. ; 
At her dear bidding, fund!— What is Immortality? . gee : 
What visions fill the conscious breast YOUTH. VIVENT LES BAGATELLES.” 
Raised by her wizard wand! It is the glory of the mind, ANSWER TO THE CHARADES IN YOUR LAST. 
The des +38 voice of ancie ime; 
The wine is poured, but they, lang syne, The deathless voice of ancient T ; om 
' ' oo The light of genius—pure—retined !— TO THE EDITOR 
Who all {ts witchery gave, . With y hy Si 
7 ' etn tenit The monument of deeds sublime !— ith your permi: sion, worthy Sir, 
No more the cup with myrtle twine, : (Nor deem it an intrusion, ) 
%e int O'er the cold ashes of the dead 
It blossoms on their grave! — ‘i . I'll answer £len’s puzzles in 
The wine is poured, but far away It breathes a grandeur and a powe : ie A poetic effusion. 
Jhich shine when ec 233 years have fle Pitt , i 
Are they to whom ‘tis quaffed, Which shine when countless years have fled, With L >the poetess begins, 
| Vet come they here in mockery Magnificent as the first hour! A Novice stands the second; : 
: setts rade sah ie Judge not from this that Ellen is 
i To pledge the proffered draught !— : ; In love a novice reckon’d. 
: What is Lmmortality? “aa et ee eels 
Tis past! se ae : A Newspapers then mystified, 
; is past!—the merry bells are mute, AGE Age 4 oy 
f : ar : ead With Justice very near, Sirs 
The living, and the dead, Ask it of the gloomy waves, Next comes the welcome Solace, with 
Have met, and parted; and the flute Of the old forgotten graves, 4 Surgeon in the rear, Sir. 
I The sprightly dance that led, Whereof not one stone remains; In conclusion, I'd whisper to Ellen, and say, 
si in ath a Sad ; you want a goo band 2——i i 
Is silent now; while all so lone Ask itof the ruined fanes, Do you : mt a good husband ?—inguire for 5 
i And changed the scene appears, Temples that have passed away, x shseslheadgessrcomaed of JOHN DAY. 
| That many an eye with mirth that shone, Leaving not a wreck to say— ait hr cae 
’ Now sparkles through its tears! Here au empire once hath stood! 
' The living and the dead have met, Ask it in thy solitude, 
Have met to meet no more! Of thy solemn musing mind, 
And Time's relenticss seal Is set; And, tov truly, wilt thou fiud 
# 4 4 The reign of Thirty’s o'er, Karihly immortality 
: And Thirty-one in rainbow. 2s, Is w splendid mockery ! 
' By Hope seducing drest, NMITH and DOLIER'S INVENTIONS and PUB. 
, With olive brane! mthway ae La | code er 4 WO LICATIONS for the IMPROVEMENT of EDUCATION, 
ith olive br ms i her pathway strews, WANTED A GOVERNESS which are now patronized by their most Gracious Mojesties, 
And decks with rose ber breast: ae 5 are constantly on sale at the Liverpool Mercury-oftiee, and 
, — at Mr. Phe)ps’s, Paternoster-row, London, 
i And with the olive branch still be 2 . l NAMELY, 
} wis aaihaieatediaadetiel (From the Court Journal.) SMITIT and DOLIER'S COPY-BOOKS, containing their 
y ard Ji cy graced, ae Pen directing System. Dedicated to the late King, by his 


And tributary, aye, to thee, 
In beauty undefaced, 

The rose, the matchless rose be given, 
Unsullied by a tear !— 

But this were to imagine heaven, 


And when dwelt heaven here? 


—- 


No !~-Speed thee on, and with the weed 
If that some flowers entwine, 
And oft as shades of night recede 
Joy's halo, bright, be thine ;— 
If that be thine the mingled draught 
To all that live consigned; 
| Grateful shall be its sweetness quaffed; 
To all the rest resigned, 


Liverpool. 


So tS are NEE 


A Governess WANTED—Well fitted to fill 

The post of tuition with competent skill— 

In a gentleman's family highly genteel. 

Superior attainments are quite indispensable, 

With every thing, too, that’s correct and ostensible; 
Morals of pure unexceptionability ; 

Manners well formed, and of strictest gentility. 

The pupils are five—ages, six to sixteen— 

As promising girls, all, as ever were seen— 

And besides, (though tis seareely worth while to put that in) 
There is one little boy—but he only learns Latin, 

The lady must teach all the several branches 
Whereinto polite education now launches, 

She's expected to speak the French tongue like a native. 





And be to her pupils of al] its points dative. 


Majesty’s gracious permission, ‘They are published in three 
numbers, on tine paper; No.1 containing the first Jessonsin 
Straight strokes, pothooks, &e.; No.2, containing large hand 
lessons in words; and No.3, containing round and small 
hand lessons; the whole having an engraved copyhead to 
each pige.—Price 1s. each book. 

SMITH and DOLIER'S SELITHUNTER, or SPACE- 
RULER. This is a hand machine for preparing Copy- books 
on Messrs. Smith and Doli much approved. pilar. It is 
well adapted to large families, academies, and regimental 
schools.—Priee from £3 3s. upwards, 

SMITH and DOLIER’S DELIBLE INK, _ By the use of 
this curious Ink a learner may have five times the usual 
practice in writing without additional expense; it may be 
erased seveial times froin the same paper; and will not stain 
either furniture or dresses.—Sold in bottles at 1s. and 2 

SMITH & DOLIERS PLAYFUL TEACHER, or YO UN 
sc NOL ARS LETTER-BOX, containing, in seventy-fiveCom | 
pirtments, a numerous assortment of all the letters, points, 
figures, and spaces requisite for jurenile instruction; era- 
bling young children to learn much in a playful manners 
which they must otherwise acquire through task and 












cipline.—Price 12s. 
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several opportunities, one of them on the first day of the 


BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES. ducted himself in a manner highly satisfactory, and most 
ee oe ee | sedulously applied himself to the diligent fulfilment of commencement of the business of the present session, of 
the duties of the highly-important department of the state declaring himself to be still an advocate of reform. But 


























he, at the same time, guarded himself, by speaking of the 


















business, it is but justice to say, that the Noble Lord con- 























EARL GREY—Tue Premier. entrusted to his charge, especially under the circumstances , 
-————- of the then existing war. | **rashness of youth,”’ and using other phrases, at different 
(From the London Courier.) The earthly career of Mr. Fox having terminated, a few | times, of a similar import, from the possibility of being 
a wonths only aftcr the departure of his great rival, Mr. | supposed to be identified with the plan which he himself 
Earl Grey is the eldest son of General, afterwards Sir Pitt, Lord Howick was, upon the death of the former, ap- | proposed at a former period. Lord Grey may, therefore, 
Charles Grey, K.B., who was an Aid-de-Camp to Prince pointed Secretary of State for the Foreign Departa.ent, | be considered as a practical reformer to a certain extent, 
Ferdinand at the battle of Minden, and held a command | Sept. 24, 1806, the office held by Mr. Fox, and which his | limiting his views strictly to the principles of the Consti- 
during the American war. At the breaking out of the Lordship continued to occupy till the dissolution of the | tution, and to what may be culled the necessity of the case. 
war wit) France, in 1793, he assisted at the relief of Administration in March, 1807. It was observed, some 
Ostend and Nieuport, and having been appointed Com- | “ime afterwards by Lord Eldon, that this Ministry was so) en 
mander-in-Chief in the West Indies, suceceded in reduc. | strong that there was no efficiual opposition to them till MEN AND MANNERS. 
ing Martinique, St. Lucie, and Guadaloupe. In 1801 | they began HOOD eC ALS OMS A MC VC GC a ane a 
he was created Baron Grey de Howick, and in 1806, known that, in const quence of a measure brought forward - wien 
Viscount Hawick and Earl Grey. He descended from a} by. them, which would, in effect. have conecded some ; CHRISTMAS CUSTOMS, CEREMONIES, AND FESTIVITIES, 
very ancient family in the north of England. Sir Charles | points of the Catholic Question, the King (George IIT) ; — 
was the younger brother of Sir Henry Grey, Bart., who expressed himself in such a manner with regard to their | Yes, Christmas is come !— there is joy in the sound,— 
dying without issue, his title and estates descended to the | conduct, that they had no alternative but to resign. The} ‘The season of mirch, in its annual round : 
resent Marl Grey. proposition, which was found sufficient to upset the Minis- | The voices we love will be gathered once more, 
The Noble Earl, who is the subject of the present | try, was merely to the effect of allowing officers in the To mourn o'er the absence of those gove before. 
notice, was bred to the bars but in consequence of the | army or navy to hold higher rank than they then could, Yes, Christmas is come ! —now relatives cling 
intention of his uncle, Sir Henry, to constitute bim his | Without the necessity of taking the oaths of abjuration ; To homes, from whence sorrow and joy had their spring; 
heir, he ceased to devote himself to the practice of his pro- and as a proof of the dishke of the King toa Whig Admi- Endeared by affliction, revered through each change, 
fession; and becoming early in life a Member of the | nistration had as much to do with their dissolution as the From which, for love's sake, it were treason to range. 
House of Commons tor the county of Northumberland, } question on which they were dismissed, nearly the same ee er ee ee ee ee sitesi 
he rapidly attained eminence as a speaker in Parliament | Measure was afterwards brought forward by their succes- Seca acabaees Sanam a ae %s “tp ant Sear 
(being then known as the Honourable Charles Grey,) | sors, and passed with less debate than often atterds a com- Th pent apt nse pes o Aho heath Ce 
having always been distinguished for an etsy flow and mon road bill. . The “a ie aay nie scary bonrdnie Aone - 
impassioned style of oratory, a vigorous grasp of his sub- Very soon after the period just alluded to, Lord Howick, | i el a le aa a acolo 
ject, and the display of considerable intellectual power, by the death of his father, succeeded to the Peerage and | Yes, Christmas is come !—and the bridegroom is here, 
He was long in opposition to the P:tt administration, in became Karl Grey. His Lordship for a considerable To greet his young bride with a happy new year,— 
unison with Mr. Fox, and other Members of great talents, | period, in conjunction with Lord Grenville and their re- The first they have weleomed: the world is began; 
= then maintainiag a fierce conflict in the Parliamentary | spective friends, kept up a fierce opposition, successively, | Vor them may it yield all the pleasures it can. 
arena with the Ministers and their adherents, who were { to the Portland, Percival, and Liverpool Administrations. | yes, Christmas is come!—and although we regret 
_ certainly not surpassed in ability by their opponents. The Grenville porty were at length detached from the] ‘The parting from those we ean never forget, 
On the memorable separation between Messrs. Fox and | Opposition, and :nduced to join the Ministry; and during | ‘There are scions and tendrils enough who remain, 
Burke, soon after the first French Revolution, and the | the latter period of Lord Liverpool’s Administration, To twine round our hearts a new link of the chain, 
subsequent junction with the Ministry of what was called Lord Grey took a much Jess active partthan he had been}. te ‘ ne 
the Portland party, Mr. Grey remained firmly attached to | accustomed to do in the discussions of the House of Lords, | Yes, Christmas is come!—and with it we mourn 
Mr. Fox, with whom he continued to batude in opposition, } After, however, the melancholy visitation which de- | For those step the distant and dark ocean borne ; 
though their ranks had then become so thinned, that Mr. | prived the country of the services of Lord Liverpool, and | THe fowers of affection Cheir names shall enwreath, 
Fox at length determined on the well-known secession | amid the political contests which subsequently took place, | Wie prayers for their safety is seeret we breathe, 
from the House of Commons of himself, and many of the | in consequence of the struggle maintained by Mr. Can- Though Christmas is come, and a stranger may roam; 
members of the party 3 and this continuing for some time, | ning against his former colleagues, and at length the Yet where is the stranger who has not a home 
left the field open to Mr. Tierney, who became for a sea- | accession to power of the Duke of Wellington, Lord Grey In a season like this—when an Englishman's pride 
ion, ite consequence, theleader of a cort of minor oppo- returned to the scene of political busile, and resumed his Is his home—with his guests round his warm fireside? 
sition. former activity. His Lordship had been for some time k. H, 
On the retirement of Mr. Pitt and his colleagues, in | considered the head of the Opposition, and had been for} Phis being the period at which those of our religion 
1801, in consequence of the refusal of George IIL to agree } many years well known to his Majesty, when Duke of} ce}eprate their Het bwnisall featieal a brief noti at acti 
to the measure of concession to the Catholics, which they | Clarence. The defeat of the Wellington Administration, | of the r tesa ceremonies, and supert Litior it dulg d in 
held out as onc of the effects of the Union with Ireland, therefore, on the question of the civil list, and the almost | by our ancesturs, may not be unacceptable to ren tendees. 
and to which they considered their honour so deeply | immediate tenders of the resignation of the Members of Lats 
pledged, that they could not continue to hold office with- | that Ministry, led almost as a matter of course to the com- ANCIENT CUSTOMS 
out bringing it forward, and the substitution, in conse- | mand ef the King to Lord Grey, to form a new Adiminis- 4 Mootle ne Ii Ty eb sy , : 
quence, of the Addington Administration, a new field of | tration—a task which his Lordship has accomplished with | 20 ¢ a di Che Bete OVE Up te Se INNER: Weta, 
; political contest was very shortly opened. Mr. Grey re- | so little difficulty, that a Ministry apparently 1a the full | We aay _ arietinas festivities by the following 
= turned to his station with Mr. Fox, and the other mem- | possession of power, on one Monday, were, on the follow. | MOMMOUss pa pol na BE FONE WD CSRINE Greeny 
bers of the old opposition, who had continued to adhere | ng Monday, replaced by another, completely installed in A —_ ‘ee hb a of ul portion of the community having 
to the latter, whilst a new opposition was formed in the | office, (with one or two exceptions) an instance of eclerity, | PECUTe t " bets ihe rsa Before amex (toa pole, about 
House of Commons by Mr. Windham and others; Mr. | which, where a complete change has taken place, has very — te oe i é sees ry 7 d to the : diye had 
Pitt for a time standing aloof, and with his personal } rarely happened. i Sonar a ro pone ao the extreme part of the ead, 
friends supporting Mr. Addington. Lord Grey, who is somewhat older than the Duke of sia Bal dl pee . parte pag Pagehcogpey iled, who, by ree 
The latter havine concluded the peace of Amiens, found | Wellington, being about sixty-six, the Duke being sixty. | PS" P play loosening the string, causes the jaw t 
himself unable to mamtain it, and being forced into a re- | (wo in May next, has the advantage of many years’ expe- | "!S® and vaaky set pa ape. by bringing the tecth in 
newal of hostilities, was soon afterwards compelled to | rience, dating from his early youth, with reference to the app tothe Pe pee OF DS ere alo ty the rest of 
B- retire, by those unequivocal symptoms of want of confi- | political business of the state and to general policy, and | {3° Pa" t, are rh "1 procession, grotesquely habited and 
YN, dence on the part of the House of Commons, which inva. | that too during periods pregnant with events of the highest | roi de daggpe> : ? ihe 1 = it gh ay Ne od d eg couse 
| riably regulate the official or unofficial destiny of Minis- | oment and the mightiest import, and has been enabled | wh a0 pa Hd a Rage sgn. ete : rie rigle seet g 
ters and their opponents. A coalition had been formed |to derive lessons of the greatest utility from the precepts, | fy a Ty dese yee menage ican y st & yeh pensmewicts 
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was crowned King of Christmas. He rode in state through 
the city, dressed forth in silks and tinsel, and preceded by 
twelve persons habited as the twelve months of the year, 
their cortumes varying to represent the different seasons 
of the year. After King Christmas followed Lent, clothed 
in white garments trimmed with herring skins, on horse- 
back, the horse being decorated with trappings of oyster- 
shells, being indicative that sadness and a holy time should 
follow Christmas revelling. In this way they rode through 
the city, accompanied by numbers in various grotesque 
dresses, making disport and merriment, some clothed in 
armour, carrying staves, and occasionally engaging in 
martial combat; others dressed as devils, chased the peo- 
ple, and sorely affrighted the women and children ; others 
wearing skin dresses and counterfeiting bears, wolves, 
lions, and other animals, and endeavouring to imitate the 
animals they represented, in roaring and raving, alarming 
the cowardly and appalling the stoutest hearts. 


SUPERSTITIONS. 

The Glastonbury Thorn.—Various and wonderful are 
the legends respecting this celebrated tree. Upon which, 
probably, the public will, ere long, have some authentic 
information in the shape of a report from a Parliamentary 
Committee, the proprietor of the Abbey and lord of the 
soilin which the miraculous thorn is rooted having now 
become a Member of the Commons House, and represen- 
tative for Preston. No doubt, in that character, he will 
be a thorn in the side of more than one of those with 
whom his extraordinary fortunes have now made him an 
associate, and equal in power and privilege. But let us 


quit St. Stephen's for a while, and return to the Abbey of 
Glastonbury. The celebrated hawthorn, which for ages 


flourished in the precincts of the Abbey, had the reputa- 
tion of budding and blooming on Christmas-eve, which 
extraordinary and singular quality it derived, as tradition 


tells us, from its planter—no less a personage than Joseph 


of Arimathea—who, as the story goes, having in one of 
his peregrinatione rested on this spot, accidentally stuck 
his staff in the ground, and it being the 25th of Decem- 
ber, the birth-day of our Saviour, when the saint thus 

aused at Glastonbury, the staff was no sooner bedded 
yn the earth than it took root, sent forth branches, budded 
and bloomed, and having flourished in this state until mid- 
night, faded, and in that state remained until the anniver- 
sary returned, when it again budded, bluomed, and 
faded, and continued thus to do until it was destroyed by 
unholy hands during the Civil wars of the Commonwealth. 
Some slips of the precious tree were however preserved by 


@ pious hand and planted in another spot, where it flou- 


rishes still, but its reputation has faded in consequence of 
the following circumstance, which is recorded in the Lon- 
don Evening Post of 1753. ** On Christmas-eve, new 
style, a vast concourse of people attended the noted thorn, 
but to their great disappointment there was no appearance 
of its blowing, which made them watch it narrowly on 
the 5th of January, the Christmae-day, old style, when it 
blowed, as usual, and the devout were satisfied.”” The 
Gentleman's Magazine for the same year, 1753, alluding to 
this circumstance, says,—"*On the same evening, at 
Quainton, in Buckinghamshire, above 2,000 people went 
with lanthorns and candles, to watch a blackthorn in that 
neighbourhood, and which was remembered to be a ship 
from the celebrated Glastonbury Thorn, and that st 
always budded on the 24th, was full-blown on the next 
day, and went off at night. The people finding there was 
no appearance of a bud, it was agreed by all that Decem- 
ber 25th, new style, could not be the right Christmas-day, 
and therefore they refused going to church, or treating 
their friends, as usual, on thatday. Atlength the affair 
became so scrious, that the Ministers of the neighbour- 
ing villages, in order to appease them, thought it prudent 
to give notice that the old Christmas-day should be kept 
holy, as before.” In these march of intellect days we 
can scarcely credit that superstition should have prevailed 
to such an extent, in the middle of the eighteenth century. 
The fact is, that this species of thorn is common in the 
Kast, where it blooms twice in the year, and it will fre- 
quently, in mild winters, do the same in this country; 
but the story of its blooming regularly on Christmas-day, 
is a mere monkish legend. 
ANCIENT CEREMONIES AND FEASTINGS. 

Stow, in his Survey, tells us that ‘* anciently there was 
in the King’s house, wheresoever he lodged at the feast of 
Christmas, a * Lord of Misrule, or Master of Merry Dis- 
ports; and the like also was there in the house of every 
nobleman of honour or good worship, whether spiritual or 
temporal. Among these the Mayor and Sheriffe of Lon. 


don bad their several Lords of Misrule, ever contending 
without quarrel or offence, who should make the rarest 





pastime to divert the beholders. These Lords began their 
rule, or rather misrule, on All-Hallows-eve, and continued 
the same until Candlemas-day, in which space there were 
fine and subtle disguisings, masques, and mummeries, 
with playing at cards for counters, nails, and points, in 
every house, more for pastime than for gain. Against 
this feast, the parish churches and every man’s house, 
were decked with holm, ivy, and whatsoever the season 
of the year afforded that was green; and the conduits and 
standards in the streets were likewise garnished.” 

By an Act of Common Council, made about the year 
1554, for the regulation of the city feasts, &c. on account 
of the great dearth and excessive dearness of provisions, 
it was enacted that from thenceforth there shall no Wyth 
be sect home, neither at the Mayor's nor Sheriff's houses 5 
neither shall they keep any Lord of Misrule in any of 
their said houses in future. The keeping of the Whitsun- 
holidays, and the dinners at Bartholemew-tide, were also 
ordered by the same Act to be laid down, 
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DISTRICT PROVIDENT SOCIETY. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE LIVERPOOL COURIER. 

Si1r,—I shall feel greatly obliged to you if you will in- 
sert the following remarks in your next publication, as the 
easiest way of communicating to the public my respectful 
and earnest wishes relative to the District Provident So- 
ciety. 

The objects of this institution are to assist the industrious 
in establishing habits of frugality and carefulness; to ad- 
vise with them in cases of difficulty and misfortune; to 
receive small savings, in the form of deposits, to be re- 
turned with a premium of 5 per cent., or placed in the 
Savings’ Bank; to assist them in providing education for 
their childrens and lastly, to afford them femporary relief 
in cases of extreme necessity. The method by which it de- 
signs to effect these ends is by the formation of a general 
committee, (which is entrusted with the primary direction 
of its movements) and of district committees, which act in 
subordination, and by the appointment of visiters, who su- 
perintend their allotted subdivisions in each of the several 
districts. There is an annual meeting of all the sub- 
scribers, in the month of May; the general committee 
meets on the third Tuesday in January, April, July, and 
October 3 the district committees meet on the second Tues- 
day in every month, and the visiters are requested to visit 
their subdivisions once a week, to receive deposits, and 
make inguiries, and report to the district secretary, on or 
before the second Tuesday in the month; and as no visiter 
has more, on the average; than twenty-five dwellings to 
visit, and these dwellings are all contiguous, in the same 
street or court, two or three hours in the week may, in most 
cases, accomplish the work. The mode of administering re- 
lief is as follows :—All persons subscribing to the society are 
requested tosupply themselves withany number ofits tickets 
of reterence, and instead of giving money to a beggar, 
give one of the tickets. The ticket is to be taken by the 
applicant to the general office, in Houghton-street ; the 
agent there will forward it to the visiter ef the division in 
which the applicant lives ; the visiter will inquire into the 
case ; if worthy, he will sign an order for relict, to be taken 
by the beggar to the office, where a board will sit daily, 
and countersign the visiter’s order, if approved. The or- 
der will then be taken to one of the provision shops ap- 
pointed for the purpose, and the relief given, not in moncy 
but in provisions. By such a plan it is evident mendicant 
imposture must be prevented ; the doors of the inhabitant 
householders will cease to be besieged, and the time and 
labour of their servants most materially saved; and this, 
too, without any additional expense. If the householders 
ot Liverpool will only subscribe to the District Provident 
Society the money they now give to unknown beggars, 
and give tickets noo mendicity will bedestroyed : and 
this, surely, is enough to entitle it to the patronage of all 
who value their personal comfort, and who wish to relieve 
real distress, without hazarding the encouragement of 
idleness and imposture. 

The detected frauds of mendicants would be incredible, 
were they not authenticated by credible witnesses. It is 
supposed that in London above 16,000 persons live by beg- 
gary alone, and that they extort from the public consider- 
ably above £100,000 a year. There are public-houses 
whose chief support depends on beggars, who earn from 


three to five shillings a day, and who eat the very best jy 


tood, and drink copiously of beer and spirits. They sham 
blindness and lameness, and every variety of human infir- 
mity; they hire children, to carry about, for the purpose 
of exciting pity; and Mr. Butterworth mentions the case 


Snead 


of a negro beggar, who retired to the West Indies with 
& fortune, it is supposed, of about £1500, obtained by 
gging. 

These impostures prevail, no doubt, in a similar way, 
though to a more limited extent, in Liverpoo), and by 
means of the tickets of the Provident Society, they might 
be prevented, without any additional expense to the public 
and a fruitful source of profligacy and annoyance closed, 
But this is a very narrow view of the subject: the Christiag 
philanthropist ought to look to the immense moral advan. 
tage which would ensue from the connexion which would be 
formed between the rich and poor by the medium of the 
visiter ; to the moral improvement arising from the habit 
of saving which it would encourage; to the diffusion of 
education, the cultivation of all good habits, and the cor. 
rection of all evil ones. 

_ But it is very generally said it is impossible that the go. 
ciety should succeed. If this is universally said and be. 
lieved, of course it will accomplish its own prediction ; if 
the public says it will fail, of course it must fail. But why 
should it fail? If all persons who have £50 a year or up. 
wards will but subscribe a penny in the pound of their in. 
come, (no very enormous sacrifice) and if a thousand per. 
sons can be found, out of a population of 180,000, (no ve 
enormous proportion) to devote about three hours a wah 
to visit the poor, it must succeed. And is it not worth 
trial? If drunkenness can be diminished, extravaganes 
corrected, profligacy abated, ignorance enlightened, po. 
verty relieved, and starvation prevented, is it not worth 
every man’s while? Is it not every professed Christian’s 
solemn duty to attempt, at least, to effect these blessed ends 
of moral legislation and Christian charity ? 

Let, then, the experiment be tried for one year ; let all 
who have any thing to give subscribe their due portion to 
the funds of the District Provident Society ; let all who 
have any leisure volunteer as visiters; and if, at the end 
of the year, the experiment fails, then, and not till then, 
let the public refuse its confidence. 

I remain, your obedient servant, 
AUGUSTUS CAMPBELL. 





MISCELLANIES. 
EXTRACTS FROM LORD BYRON’S LETTERS 








‘¢ In the weather, for this tour of thirteen days, I have 
been most fortunate; fortunate in a companion, Mr. H.; 
fortunate in our prospects, and exempt from even the little 
petty accidents and delays which often render journeys, in 
a less wild country, disappointing. I was disposed to be 
pleased. I am a lover of nature, and an admirer of beauty. I 
can bear fatigue, and welcome privation, and have scen some 
of the noblest viewsin the world ; butin all this, the recol- 
lection of bitterness, and more especially of recent and 
home desulation, which must accompany me through life, 
have preyed upon me here; and neither the music of the 
shepherd, the crashing of the avalanche, nor the torrent, 
the mountain, the glacier, the forest, nor the cloud, have, 
for one moment, lightened the weight upon my heart, nor 
enabled me to lose my own wretched identity in the ma- 
jesty, and the power, and the glory, around, above and 
beneath me.”’ 

To Mr. Murray.—* You offer 1500 guineas for the 
new Canto. I wont take it. I ask 2500 guineas for it, 
wnich you will either give or not, as you think proper. It 
concludes the poem, and consists of 144 stanzas. The 
notes are numerous, and chiefly written by Mr. Hobhovse, 
whose researches have been indefatigable, and who, I will 
venture to say, has more real knowledge of Rome and its 
environs than any Englishman who has been there since 
Gibbon. By the way, to prevent any mistakes, I think it 
necessary to state the fact, that he (Mr. Hobhouse) has no 
interest whatever in the price or profit to be derived from 
the copyright of either poem or notes, directly or indi- 
rectly ; so that you are not to suppose that it is by, for, 
or through him, that I require more for this Canto 
the preceding. Nos but if Mr. Eustace was to have had 
two thousand fora poem on education; if Mr. Moore 1s 
to have three thousand for Lalla, &c.; if Mr. Cam bell 
is to have three thousand for his prose on poetry, (I don’t 
mean to disparage these gentlemen in their labours) but I 
ask the aforesaid price for mine. You will tell me that their 
productions are considerably longer : very true; and when 
they shorten them I will lengthen mine, and ask less. 
You shall submit the MS. to Mr. Gifford, and any other 
two gentlemen to be named by you, (Mr. Freer, or Mrs 
Croker, or whomever you please, except such fellows 28 
our ** S and S) and if they pronounce this Canto to 
inferior, as a whole, to the preceding, I will not appeal 
from their award, but burn the manuscript, and leave 





things as they are. 
“ With regard to what you say of retouching the Juans 
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and the Hints, it is all very well; but I can’t furbish. 1 

am like the tiger, (in poesy) if [ miss the first spring, I go 

growling back to my jungle. There isno second; I can’t 

correct; I can’t, and I wont. Nobody ever succeeds in it, 
eat or small, 

«© What I feel most growing upon me are laziness, and 
adisrelish more powerful than indifference. If I rouse, 
itis into fury. I presume that I shall end (if not earlier, 
by accident, or some such termination) like Swift, * dying 
at top.’ I confess I do not contemplate this with so much 
horror as he apparently did for some years before it hap- 

ened. But Swift had hardly begun life at the very period 
(thirty-three) when I feel quite an old sort of feeling.” 

The Burnt Memoirs of Byron's Life.—** A short time 
before dinner he left the room, and in a minute or two 
returned, carrying in his hand a white leather bag. 
‘Look here,’ he said, holding it up,—‘this would be 
worth something to Murray, though you, I dare say, 
would not give sixpence for it.’ * What is it?’ I asked. 
‘My life and adventures,’ he answered. On _ hearing 
this, I raised my hand in a gesture of wonder. ‘It 1s 
not a thing,’ he continued, ‘that can be published during 
my lifetime, but you may have it if you like—there, do 
whatever you please with it.’ In taking the bag, and 
thanking him most warmly, [ added, * This will make a 
nice legacy for my little Tom, who shall astonish the 
Jatter days of the nineteenth century with it.” He tien 
added, * You may show it to any of our friends you think 
worthy of it:’ and this is, nearly word for word, the 


whole of what passed between us on the subject.”— 
Moore's Life of Byron. 





THE OLD COLONEL. 

“Ina small village, not twenty miles from London, 
resided a Colonel W ,a hoary veteran, of the old 
school. He was about seventy years of age, but as up- 
right asa ‘sergeant’s pike.’ He was a great pedestrian 
fora man of his age, and always walked with his stick 
sloped like a firelock, but was ever sure to bring his shan 
firelock tothe * carry arms,’ on meeting even a red-cloaked 
woman proceeding to market with her butter and eggs 3 
and his salutation to man, woman, or child, was, * Good 
morning, comrades 3’ so that, whenever he appeared 
abroad, the boys and girls said, ‘ There is my comrade.’ 
If a regiment passed the village, or a recruiting party, 
the sound of the drum, and the shrill notes of the file, 
would arouse the hoary veteran from his warm bed. The 
bugle’s note had a still greater power—it would induce 
him to leave his best friend (his bottle.) He has been 
known to follow soldiers some miles from home in the 
coldest day in winter, He was a man of some property, 
and all his servants were named after some military hero: 
his butler he called Cesar; footman, Hector; groom, 
Hannibal; gardener, Mars; his gamekeeper, Pompey ; 
his females, by equally absurd names. He made the 
whole of his servants go to church in the morning—the 
women in front, with their red-hooded cloaks, those he 
called his grenadier guards; his men, with red waistcoats 
and small-clothes, marched behind in the same order and 
manner; the master at their head, with his stick sloped. 
When at the porch-door, he gave the word ‘halt,’ when 
the dames (six in number) halted; and the word £ halt’ 
was reiterated by all the boys and girls in the parish, at 
which the old hero was delighted, and laughed immode- 
rately. This eccentric old gentleman had a peculiar plea- 
sure in seeing boys snowball each other; when one day 
he was wounded in the eye; but this misfortune rather 
increased than decreased his spirit for seeing boys fight. 
One day when the old man was sitting in his balcony, 
which looked towards the road, he heard a voice from be- 
neath say, ‘God bless your honour, pray remember a poor 
old broken-down soldier.’ No doubt the old gentleman 
was, at this identical moment, fighting one of his old bat- 
tles over again in his imbecile mind, for his stick was se- 
veral times brought to the charge, and more than once 
to the present ; but when the old soldier, with Stentorian 
lungs, repeated, ‘God bless your honour, remember an 
old broken-down soldier,’ the old Colonel rose up and bel- 
lowed out, ‘ Who comes there?’ ‘A friend,” replied the 
old soldier. ‘ Advance, friend, and give the parole.’ 
* Poverty,’ said the old soldier. ‘Stand, Poverty, till I 
come downs’ and the old man hobbled towards the stair- 
case with his stick at the charge. When the old soldier 
saw him disappear, he bellowed out, ‘ All's well,’ which 
the old Colonel repeated ; the door opened, when the 
Colonel again demanded, * Who comes?’ bringing his 
diece to the charge; the answer was, ‘A friend.’ * Ad- 
vance friend,’ said the worthy veteran with the silvery 
locks: * The parole ?’ ‘ Poverty,’ said the soldier. * Stop, 
friend,’ said the Colonel, ‘all’s well.’ The poor soldier 
having no friend, no home, no relative, and no money, 





the old Colonel took him into his service for the purpose 
of having dissertations with him on military subjects, and 
many was the drilling the poor old soldier got trom his 
/ commanding officer. They were never after separated in 
| lite; and who knows but, to gratify the Colonel’s whim, 
and make his bliss complete, he is at this moment going 
through his evolutions with the man whom his love of the 
profession, and charity to the discarded soldier, had saved 
trom starving.” 


Spectacle Quacks.—-Many years’ experience in the 
business of an optician warrants us in putting the public 
on their guard against optical quacks, who, by dint of 
sheer humbug, contrive to extort three or four times as 
much for their glasses as a respectable fair trader can ob- 
tain. his they do by pretending that their glasses are 
ground on some new principle. Sometimes they persuade 
their dupes that they are all ground by the hand, to the 
true parabolic curve. Our readers should acquit us of any 
selfish motive in making this statement, as we have ceased, 
for many years, to be interested in the optical business. 
Our object is to do justice to respectable, able, and regular 
dealers in spectacles, who cannot condescend to the pufting 
system; who neither pass off their wares for better than 
they are, nor take more money for them than their fair 
value, as is the practice of the optical quacks.—When 
we lived in Pool-lane, where Messrs. Bywater and Co. 
now follow the business, we witnessed a most impudent, 
but, at the same time, successful manceuvre of one of 
these quacks. The man travelled about the country with 
his ** superior” glasses, ground on an ‘improved prin- 
ciple,” of course. We knew that he purchased these 
glasses from the same maker who supplied us; and yet 
the fellow could sell them at six or eight shillings the par, 
whilst we were very glad to receive eighteen-pence the 
pair for precisely the same article. But the best of the 
Jokewas, that the itinerant spectacle quack had a shop 
in London, the very next door to the person who manu. 
factured the glasses. ‘The latter told us that he sold his 
glasses for eighteen-pence a pair, whilst his puffing neigh- 
bour whom he supplied was getting six or eight shillings 
himselt a pair for the same article —Zdit Kal. 
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CORRESFONDENCE. 


PERPETUAL MOTION. 
—<—_- 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Srr,—If we except the squaring of the circle and 
perpetual motion, I think there is none of the chi- 
meras of science which seriously occupy the time 
or thoughts of any sane man. The former has pro- 
bably been so far beneficial, inasmuch as it leads 
the ingenious to study what would otherwise never 
have had their attention. Hence may have arisen 
in strong and curious minds a fondness for mathe- 
matical studies ; and from thence, as a natural con. 
sequence, may have followed many of the great 
improvements in that branch of science. Some- 
thing similar may perhaps be said in favour of the 
latter ; indeed, it is but reasonable to suppose that 
many a sound genius, not content with merely sip- 
ping at the stream, has, in his search for the foun- 
tain head, gained such an acquaintance with the 
laws of mechanics that the primary cause of his 
inquiries has very justly been thrown aside as pro- 
fitless in the most unqualified sense of the word. 
But, be they as useful as they may in themselves, 
(if they could be discovered,) their impracticability 
seems beyond a doubt. We will confine our obser- 
vations to perpetual motion, upon which we would 
beg to remark, that it is desirable to obtain every 
possible information, particularly such as remains 
yet unpublished. First, to make it clear to com- 








to derive from a mass of particulars some gencral 





gether. 








mon comprehension that there is no lack of proofs | ‘ 
to show the failure of every design to which this; that in both the cases mentioned conclusions have 
perplexing subject has given birth; and, secondly, been drawn from false premises, and that, could the 
demonstrations of the fallacy of the doctrine alto- | 


There are not a few among your valuable corre- 


spondents who could furnish a few particulars, and 
it occurs to me that the benefit likely to accrue from 
their so doing has only to be pointed out to be im- 
mediately supplied. Any notices respecting modern 
schemes would go a great way to assist in saving 
multitudes of projectors from an inconsistent waste 
of health, of time, and of money; a loss which it 
is much to be feared has fallen to a much larger 
share of our mechanical geniuses than is com- 
monly supposed. The idea of a great reward for 
their pains, or extraordinary praise for their in- 
genuity, or a natural bent for what is imagined to 
be attainable by close application, has induced many 
to keep their strange and new plans locked up in 
their breasts, until the concealment of their extra- 
vagant notions has actually run away with their 
intellects ; of this evil consequence, I doubt not, the 
incendiary Martin is the latest and best, though a 
melancholy example. 

The following hints will perhaps suggest some- 
thing new on the subject in question. There was, 
some years back, a pretended perpetual motion ex- 
hibited at the bottom of Lord-street, which I rather 
think was brought over from America. 1 have heard 
of a Custom-house officer, lately deceased, who, for 
years, engayed himself in planning and contriving 
for a never-to-be-stopped piece of mechanism; the 
moving power to be given, if [ am not misinformed, 
by sand, in some way or other which [ could never 
ascertain. About three years ago, a letter appeared 
in the Mercury from a person residing near Liver- 
pool, giving notice of his possessing the secret of 
the perpetual motion. The same paper of a later 
date contained another notice respecting one whe 
had, or thought so, (which amounts to much the 
same thing with most of these pseudo philosophers,) 
found the true long-talked-of motion; and on the 
4th of Dee. 1829, the same paper contains remarks 
on another invention supposed capable of producing 
a ceaseless motion. A correspondent in Drakard’s 
Stamford News, prior to December, 1823, acquaints 
the public, that, on the 20th of March, 1827, when 
Newton’s fame would have been established a whole 
century, he would then, on being paid the promised 
reward (which, by the way, does not exist) astonish 
them with his wonderful machine. Up to the pre- 
sent moment the world is ignorant both of the au- 
thor and his invention; what a thousand pities, to 
sacrifice to pecuniary profit the immortalization of 
his name in the annals of history ! 

We cannot assert the impossibility of a perpetual 
movement in mechanics without in effect calling the 
Marquis of Worcester and M. Orffyreus two noto- 
rious impostors, which, under all circumstances, few 
would admit, as both put their schemes to the se 
verest test of experiment, the former before his 
Sovereign, and the latter at the house of the Land. 
grave of Hesse Cassel, for the space of two months. 
These certainly do appear great authorities in favour 
of a perpetual motion; but if we take into conside 
ration the experience and experiments of even the 
last century, and reflect that this motion, in spite of 
all the assiduity and attention which have been given 
to it, have never been re-discovered, is it not possible 


inventions of these two celebrated men now be 
brought before us, it would not be difficult to show 
how one wheel was kept revolving during the time 
King Charles would remain to examine it, or the 
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was not of such a nature as to run out, as does the | the attempt last night, and the audience, although not | 


spring in a watch, orthe weight in a clock. 


of the systems which remain undescribed, would 


which we have alluded. 
anay demonstrate the non- xistence of a sclfmoving 
power, and a Desaguliers or a Nicholson may em- 
ploy their pens to the same purpose ; but with those 
whom it most immediately concerns, who, in ninety 
nine cases out of a hundred, know as much abont 
the simplest laws of nature as they do of these il- 
lustrious names, to find that wheels have been tor- 
tured to such and such fashions, and pumps erected 
this way and that, and magnets placed so and so, 
and pendulums, springs, balls, weights, and fluids 
contrived to actin such a manner, all to no purpose ; 
many, at the same time, perhaps, as near as need be, 
on plans similar to what themselves had thought to 
be their own rightfal invention. Such records as 
these must ever be of advantage to science, by 
turning men of uncultivated genius from an em- 
ployment which will never do credit to their judg- 
ment, or bring along with it any satisfaction for the 
labour bestowed upon so barren an undertaking.— 
Yours, &e. I. D. 
December, 1830. 





THE LIVERPOOL FORUM, 
—_ 
TO THE EDITOR 

Sin,—It is with much pleasure J perceive that that 
Jong-wished-for desideratum’ amongst the literary institu. 
tions of the town is about to be supplied by the opening 
of the Liverpool Forum, ‘That such a great commercial 
town as Liverpool should be without a permanent irsti- 
tution of this kind is to me truly surprising. Its advan- 
tages, Whether we regard them in a political, commercial, 
or moral point of view, are so obvious that it would be a 
waste of time to demonstrate them, As an admirer of 
popular eloquence, I feel grateful to the venerable Ryley 
for the repeated attempts be has made to fix this insti- 
tution upon a permanent footing, and sorry I am to say 
efforts hitherto have not been sufficiently seconded 
Many young men, of whose acquaintance 


that h 
by the pub 
I feel proud, have repeatedly regretted in my hearing that 
there was no public debating society in this town to which 
they could resort in order to relicve their minds after intense 
application to studyat home. Mr. Ryley, by his opening 
the Liverpool Forum, now affords such gentlemen an op- 
portunity of advancing their literary pursuits, although 
in a different channel, and if they neglect the acquire. 
ment of the admirable talent of clearly and fluently ex- 
pressing themsclyes upon any subject which may come 
under their notice, the fault be upon themselves, and for 
** ever afterwards let them hx ld their peace.” Mr. Ryley 
has very properly been styled ** Ube father of these societies 
in Liverpool.”” It may also be added that it was under 
his auspices many of our public speakers made their début, 


) 


iC. 


and by their industry and perseverance they have attained 
considerable eminence in the art of public speaking. Let 
the young aspirants then follow the example of their pre- 
decessors, aud they may rely upon it they will be able to 
do what others have done before them. 

In endeavouring to direct the public attention to the 
Liverpool Forum, I conceive I shall only discharge a duty 
which f owe to the venerable ** veteran” for the many 
hours I so pleasingly, and, as I conceive, 60 usefully spent 
at his debating society some years ago. It was then, for 
one whole winter, and a considerable part of another, sup- 
ported by several able speakers, but it unfortunately failed. 
This I much regretted at the time, not only because its 
revenue assisted to support a worthy and respectable man, 


A Huggens or a de la Hire | 


| . : . 
A few plain matter of-fact statements, explanatory | respectable. Besides the question for debate, ** the at- 


-arguments were advanced, and delivered in such clear 
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ther made to turn round for a couple of months, as | but also because I conceived that such an institution was | 
no proof exists in either case that the mechanism ‘an ornament to the town. ‘The “veteran” again made | 
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s0 numerous as might have been expected, was highly | 
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tractions for the evening” (in theatrical phraseology) con- | 


tend to lessen the wild, anxious expectations to | si ted of many well-known speakers in the town, assisted | 


by several talented strangers. The question was a poli- 
j 8 1 ! 

tical one, and as politics are forbidden to the pages of the} 
Kaleidoscope, Ushall only merely state upon this point, that 


and forcible terms by the different speakers, as, in my 
opinion, could not be surpassed, it equalled, by any of the 
speakers of similar establishments in the United King- 
dom. 

The question announced for next Friday's discussion is 
calculated to excite an animated debate. It is one in} 
which the lovelier part of the creation will feel interested, | 
as it is concerning the love of woman, the love of fame, ! 
and the love of money. In conclusion, allow me to call| 
upon the friends of popular discussion to ** make a long| 
pull, a strong pull, and a pull altogether,” in support of 
the Liverpool Forum, with the venerable Ryley at its 
head; Ict us at least give the veteran ** one cheer more” 
to smooth his journey towards that bourne ** where the 
wicked cease from troubling, and the weary are at rest.”’ 

A FRIEND TO FREE DISCUSSION, 

Saturday, January 8, 18351. 
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TIDE TABLE. 
Days. | Morn.’ Even. | Height) Festivals, &c. 
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Tuesday --11 28) 9 5013 6 \Hilary Term begins. 
8 


9 
Wednesday]2.10 1010 29 14 
Thursday 1310 47/11 515 7 |Cambridge Term begins. 
Friday ----14.11 2411 41/16 6 JOxford Term begins. New 
Saturday --1511 59) ——-|17 4 (Moon, ]h.3im. morn, 
Sunday-+--16, 0 16) 0 35/17 9 |2d Sunday after Epiphany. 
Monday 17, 0 54) 1 12:17 10 
Puesday --]8| 1 3l 62,17 8 |Prisea. 











NIGHT ASYLUM FOR THE HOUSELESS POOR 
——— 

We were going to say it is amusing (but we ought 
to use some more appropriate word if we could find one) 
to hear the different remarks of those who visit the Night 
Asylum for the Houseless Poor. Some of the animadver- 
sions remind us of the fable of Momus when Jupiter 
submitted Venus to his scrutiny. The eynic was obliged 
to confess that she was beautiful, but added, with a sneer, 
that her ** slippers made too much noise.” In like man- 
ner, whilst almost every person who has visited the 
Asylum approves of its principle and arrangemert, some of 
them point out defects which do not exist, and suggest 
alterations which would be any thing but improvements. 
One person does not approve of the inciined planes upon 
which the inmates sleep, and thinks the bed should be 
on a perfect level. The present arrangement was not 
made, however, without due deliberation; it is after the 
raocel of all military guard-rooms, and what is still more 
to the purpose, the poor people who occupy the beds 
prefer the inclined plane to the flat. Some persons dis- 
cover an unpleasant odour in the sleeping rooms, not 
aware, perhaps, that no precautions which can be used 
can entirely remove such an effect. In hospitals, where 
there are numerous attendants, the old clothes of a 
patient are removed upon his admission, and fresh ones 
supplied 3 whereas in a Night Asylum, where persons are 
admitted at all hours, and often only for one or two nights, 
such a system is impracticable. The rooms are regularly 
cleaned out every day, and frequently purified with the 
chloride of lime; but the cfiuvium from the clothes can- 
not be entirely got rid of, and those who have peculiarly 
sensitive nerves may certainly find places more agreeable 
to their olfactory organs than a Night Asylum. 

Mr. Thomas Baker, the collector of annual subscriptions, 
has commenced delivering the printed report, which has 
already partially appeared. He is furnished with printed | 
forms of receipts, and a day or two after leaving the | 
circular he will call for the subscription, or the answer to 
the application. 

rom the weekly returns before us, it appears that there 
were in the Asylum, on Wednesday night, 177 lodgers, 
viz.—62 seamen, 64 mechanics and labourers, 21 women, 
24 boys, 2 girls, 4 children. On that day twenty-nine 





had been admitted and thirteen had left the Asylum. 
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The weekly return, with all particulars, up to Wed. 
nesday night, may be seen at our office, where it will in 
future be left for public inspection. 

The order to the superintendent is, that no inmate be 
permitted to leave the premises after seven o'clock. 

Donations for the institution, either of money or clothes, 
are always acknowledged in the Mercury. 
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** Ludimus effigiem belli.”—ViIDA. 
ail 

SOLUTION TO sTUDY CCXXXIV. 

(By Gosrge Walker, Esq.) 

Black. 

1 Knight ......B—1 

2 Knight .. 

3C 


White. 
1 Castle ......D—1& 
2 King ......B—3x 
3 Queen... ..D—4 Castle....0000. B—2¢ 
4 Queen ...... B—2X 4 Queen ......B—2X 
5 Bishop ......B—2X Mate. 









SITUATION FOR STUDY CCXXXV. 
(By George Walker, Esq.) 
In this position, Black, having the move, took Castle 
with Queen, and White then gave Mate in five moves, 


ore: eee 


slack. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





As the story of the Demon Ship is brought toa close in this 
day’s Kaleidoscope, we shall be enabied in our next to give 
a portion of another interesting narrative, which will be 
entirely new to our readers, as it is from the American 
Annual for 1831, It is entitled the ‘‘The Dead of the 
Wreck.” 

THE AcuILLEAD.—We have before us a letter, the signature 
of which appears to be Scorpion. Of all the modern hiero- 
glyphics we have met with this is the most puzzling speci- 
men. Itis a complete graphic conundrum, and as Billy 
Black says, ‘ We giveitup.” Itseems to us, from an occa: 
sional glimpse of something resembling a sentence that the 
letter is an attack upon the Achillead; and if the writer of 
that modern epic, will take the trouble to send for it to 
our office any day about noon, he shall have the manu- 
script, which, owing to his more intimate acquaintance 
with classic antiquity, he may possibly succeed in decl- 
phering. If it did not smack too much of a pun upon the 
word write, we should say, that Scorpion ought not to 
criticise, as Pope says that they only 

* Should censure freely, who have WRITTEN well.” 
While there are so many great masters who advertise to 
teach the whole art and mystery of caligraphy, it is inex- 
cusable in Scorpion not to improve his pot-hooks and ladles. 


| THe Late MAsor GeneraL Macguariz.—The posthumous 


memoir cf this officer shall appear in the next Kaleidoscopt. 

ALLAN RAMSAY’s AccouNT OF HIMSELF, with a copy of which 
we were, some time ago, favoured, by L. M.G., isin reserve 
fcr our next, 





Printed, published, and sold, every Tuesday, by EGERTON 
SMITH and JOHN SMITH, at their General Printing 
Establishment, Lord-street, Liverpool. 
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